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NOTES ON THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 


5 | 
A GextLeMan of great exporience and re- ; 


spectability in the mercantile world, an active 
and accurate observer, and in whom much 
reading is combined with extensive knowledgo 
of men and things, lately visited the United 
States of America; and his journal has been 
placed in our hands, with permission to tran- 


scribe any part of it Uhat may be calculated to 
interest our readers, It was never intended 
for publication, and of conrse it was not writ- 
ten to serve the author's interests or ambition, 
or to benefit this party or that party: it is an 
unvarnished statement of what he saw and 
heard. We commence our extracts without 
farther preface. 

« New York, Juno 16th, 16283. The steam. 
boats or ferries across the river are well ma- 
naged, Steam-boats are the glory and com- 
fort of this country, and ey display much 
that might be imitated in England. Thoy 
come up to floating wharfs at all times, tho 
exact height of the vessel, so that children and 
cattle gu in and out with perfect enso and 
safety. ‘Phey aro doublo boats, the paddles 
working between, so that the great commotion 
so dangerous in tho Thames is avoided, At 
one ferry they are obliged to give you a good 
boat in five minutes for two cents, or one pene 
ny; but the steam-boals charge four cents or 
twopence, and they arrive so frequently, that 
you need never wait five minutes. How dif- 
ferent is all this from the danger to person and 
baggage, and the exactions and insults of the 
watermen met with onthe Thames!" 

The authorities of the City of London might 
here, we conceive, draw soine useful instruc- 
tion from Jonathan, 

« Tna steam-boat, I had had some conversa- 
tion with a decent looking man, who, with five 
others, buys cattle in Ohio for the Now York 
market. He had then five hundred on the 
rond; | saw them, and they were very fino 
cattle, in both shape and condition. They tra- 
vel 600 miles in sixty days, and loso about 100 
pounds in weight cach on the journey. The 
cost fuur dollars per 112[bs. in Ohio, and sell 
for from soven to seven and ono half dollara in 
New York; thus leaving a very good profit, 
The consumption of New York is from 400 to 
500 head of cattle, and 500 to 600 of shoop per 
week. Were it not for Ohio, tho market 
would be an ill supplied and dear ono; in tho 
last fall meat was twelve to thirteen dollars tho 
ewt. The butehers bleed their cattle almost 
to death previously to slaughtering; os tho 
people like their meat as white in cooking as 
possible. My informant thinks that the Ohio 
cattle will not go down tho Welland canal to 
Montreal, as they cannot bear shipboard. 

“ Notwithstanding that the trade of New 
York is very dull, the revenue arising from 
the customs for tho first quarter of 1528, is 
4,183,935 dollars. All the newspapers are ad- 
yertising for mechanics, weavers, labourers, 
Ke, People here say, that while England is 
receiving the worthless emigrants of Ireland, 
they (the Americans) are recoiving a valua- 
ble mass of English emigrants, driven from 
home by the usurpations of tho Irish ones.— 
This | ae is too true; F40 vessels arrived at 
New York during the month of May, and they 
bronght 1160 passengers,” 

Jonathan is in the right, and he has great 
ecaugo to rejoice that things aro in such a fa. 
tmentable state in this country, The declara- 
tion made during the last Session of Partia- 
ment by Mr. G, it. Dawson, that tho Irish la- 
bourers did not deprive tho English ones of 
employment, and throw them on thoic pa- 
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rishes, displayed ignorance, which no one 
could have expected to find in even the hum- 
blest government oftice. ‘The lower ordors in 
London are Irish tea very large extent; and 
the case is the same in many other large 
places. We see it anounced, that one town 
or another containa 20,000 of 40,000 fiish in- 
habitants, whieh, not many years ago, searcely 
contained one. Iteannot be doubted that thers 
are some hundreds of thousands of Irish of 
both sexes permanently established in England 
and Scotland. Now, did thoy bring their em- 
ployment with them from Irelund, or do they 
merely do what the English would not do? 
‘Tho reply must necossarily be in tho nega- 
tivo; and of course tho only conclusion before 
us is, they deprive the English labourers of 
employment, and compel them to apply for 
parish relief, and to emigrate. ‘Tho matter is 
above doubt. In late years, Irish labourers 
have spread themselves throughout England, 
and have established themselves in great num. 
bors inevery place of magnitude ; in the same 
tine, vast numbers of English ones have been 
compelled to emigrate or receive parish relief 
from obvious inability to procure eimployinent. 
Those who, in the teeth of this, will maintain 
what Mr. Dawson asserted, must bo much de- 
ficiont in cither intellect or honesty, Even the 
Irish who merely come for hay-titne and har. 
vost, and then return to their own country, add 
much to pauporiam in England. ‘The English 
labourer was wont, by obtaining good wages 
for himself and employment for his wife, to 
rovido in these seasons what would enable 
his insuflicient winter earnings t» support his 
family. Theo Irish labourers, by keeping down 
wages, and preventing his wife if not himself 
fram being employed, disable him from doing 
this; and in consequence, in winter, when 
work is scarco and waves are bad, ho is con- 
atrained to have parish reliof, 

Tho influx of Irish labourers brings various 
griovous ovilson Rngland. We willingly ad- 
mit, that the peopte of Ireland possess many 
fino qualitios, but, nevertheless, we must be- 
liove our own cyes and ears; and, without 

totending to speak of thoso who remain in 
Tretend, wo must say, that the portion of them 
who visit this country possess many evil quali- 
ties az well as good ones. One lamentable 
characteristic of the lower Irish, male and fe- 
malo, is, a residence in England will not im- 
prove them. ‘hoy bring with them a pon- 
derous load of barbarisin and vice; and nei- 
thor good example, nor good wages, nor any 
thing olse, can induce them to throw it from 
thoir shoulders. ‘Toso who have been long es- 
tablishodin and near London are aboutas filthy, 
ragged, aud vicious, as they were when they 
Toft their native island. [t isa curious illustra- 
tion of human naturo, that {rish vices havo, 
even ih our courts of justice, been, by their 
simpudonce and invincibility, almost converted 
info virtuos. If English labourers aro brought 
hoforo the sagacious magistrates of London for 
boing drunk in the streots, and engaging in sa- 
vago rows, these magistrates know not low to 
roprobate and punish them sufficiently ; but if 
Irish ones appear ona similar charge, itis made 
mattor of amusoment, and almost treated as 
though they had an exclusive privilege to in- 
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dulge in such conduct.“ Drunkenness is cons 
demned in the English, as an odious and de- 
structive viec ; in the Irish, it is only laughed 
at as a ndfinnacent, halflaudable love of 
whiskey. 

Not only dees this influx of Irish labourers 

| injure the body of English ones most griev- 
onsly in their general cireumstances, but it es- 
tublishes among them examples of the worst 
description, It converts our mobs toa great 
extent into Irish ones, and causes the lower 
orders in our large places to consist in a great 
measure of beings distinguished for dirt, rags, 
ignorance, and bad morals. It tends power- 
fully to give usa Inbouring population of Ca- 
tholies. If it continue to bo what it has for 
some time been, it must produce a deplorable 
change in the general circtimstances and cha- 
racter of tho lower classes in England, 

While it thus operates against this country, 
it is in the highest degree benoficiul to Ame- 
rica, {t banishes to the latter our civilization, 
docility, industry, skill, and gaod principles, to 
give her power and wealth, which are em- 
piped in various ways to injure us. 

‘his state of things calls aloud for remedy. 
IF it bo necessary for a part of the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom to emigrate, let those 
do so who can be best spared; but suffer not the 
least valuable to banish the most valuable. If 
Trish Inhourers cannot come to England with- 
out driving English ones to America, proper 
facilities ought to be afforded them for emi- 
grating to Aincrica instead of this country, 

“The population of New York is said to be 
180,000; this includes 20,000 strangers, and 
tho same number of blacks, On the Ist June, 
thero were in its port 582 vessels of above 50 
tons burden each. 140 vessels arrived at it 
daring May, of which 109 were Ametican, and 
23 British ones. 

& After what had been said of the American 
navy, | was anxious to see the navy yard, and 
had an xcellent opportunity. The officers of 
each department went with us; and my asto- 
nishinent was great. We found a sloop of 24 
guns almost ready for launching; two vessels 
called frigates, as Sar finished as they choose to 
finish them, aud onc which they called a 74, 
the Ohio. The frigates carry G4 guns, and 
are in size, Ke, equal to our seventy-fours. 

*'Tho mauner in which police eases are often 
reported in some of the London nowepapers is 
highly disgraceful to the country. Justice to 
the public and the individual demands that 
they should be reported with strict aecuracy 
and proper decorum. Instead of this, a large 
part of tho reports is frequently puro fiction. 
The reporter puts speeches into the mouths of 
those who appear before the magistrate which 
they never ultor; and he docs this to cover 
them with ridicule, for the amusement of the 
readers of his papor. ‘This is not the worst. 
He, in his ribaldry, holds up good feolings to 
contempt, and justifies, or even lauds the worst 
vices, hy making heroes and martyra of the 
profligate. This is moro especially his con- 
duct in regard to the Irish. No matter what 
shamofal deeds they may be charged with, he 
turns it into burlesque, and intimates, that it is 
mero harmless eccentricity, 
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The 74 will be of 2700 tons, and will carry 110 
zuns. This is a wonderful ship; she has 52 
feet beam, and her deck is enormous, not being 
drawn in ag usual. ‘Theso vessels are all built 
of live oak; tho timbers are so close, that they 
would be perfectly water-tight without plank- 
ing; they, however, have planking 7 inches in 
thickness, Two other seventy-fours, the Frank- 
lin and Washington, are here a gond deal out 
of repair, Here is also the Hudson, a frigate 
built for the Greeks, but which lias been pur- 
chased by the government; she is ready for 
sea, to convey an envoy to Mngland, and then 
to take a crutse. We then went over the Ful- 
ton steam-battery, formed for firing red-hot 
shot end throwing boiling-water. [tis homb- 
proof. It was not finished until after the war, 
and it is now used as a receiving ship. We 
saw in it 766 men receiving their grog; part 
of them were for the Hudson frigate. ‘The 
Americans will not find the difliculty in obtain- 
ing men for their navy which De Roos sup- 
poses, because a naval war would render much 
of their mercantile shipping idle. ‘They are 
recruiting for their navy far inland, where the 
sinart straw-hats, blue bosomed shirts and 
white trowsers, seem to have charms. Salt is 
used to a very great extent in ality balding 
and it is even in contemplation to have salt- 
water pits, in which the limber may be kept in 
pickle till wanted. ‘They say, that beef-barrel 
staves never rot. ‘I'welve of the large vessels, 
one of which is to carry from L410 to 150 guns, 
and twelve sloops, besides frigates, are build- 
ing in their different yards. I ghall endeavour 
to see the great ship. The timber, build, finish, 
and weight tf total of their ships are astonish 


ing, and well docs it behove the British go- : 


vernment to consider, whether it has vessels 
able to cope with them. In the retrenchment 
plans of the United States, their navy and its 
pay were included, but this has been abandon- 
ed; both have been raised, and their oflicers 
are much better off than ours. We saw the 
naval chapel; the service is Episcopalian.” 

We will now give our traveller's account of 
what he saw in the navy yard at Philadelphia. 

“T now went to the navy yard, and here, 
my astonishment was complete. 1 went over, 
and through, and measured the 74 gun-ship, 
the Pennsylvania, intended to carry 14d guns, 
most of which, 42 nounders, are in the vard. 
1 made her deck 225 fect long, her beam 54 
feet, and her depth 20 feet, 1 was told sho 
would be of 3100 tons hurden, and would have 
1200 men, She is in a state to be quickly 
finished, if wanted. fer work is finished like 
cabinet-work, and she is closely timbered like 
the Ohio. De Roos has shown a levity in his 
descriptions, which the siht of such ships 
ought to have prevented. le has hurt his 
character much in this country by his flippan- 
cy and ignorance, and the Americans express 
much surprise at his promotion. ‘The hall of 
another frigate, alias 7-1, is fuished; and a 24 
gun sloop is ready for Jaunching.” 

It is prodigiously galling to an Engtishinan, 
that the boasts of naval architecture are to be 
found in England no longer—that ships can be 
found in another country, to which equals can- 
not bo furnished by tho British navy. ‘This 
humiliation ought to be shook from us in uttor 


conteinpt of expense, even if it affected no- 
thing beyond national pride; but it affects 
other matters, on the importance of which we 
need nol dilate. Things will, indeed, bo most 
criminally managed by government, if, in our 
next war with America, Eritish ships be not at 
the least fully equal to American ones in every 
thing. 

While the merchant navy of America is 
gaining so rapidly upon, and is making so near 
an approach to our own, it is attempted in va- 
rious quarters to allay our apprehensions by 
the assurance, that the Americans will never 
be able to procure seamen to man a powerful 
navy. We fear this assurance is entitled to 
but little attention, Granting that they have 
not impressment to resort to, they could enact 
laws which would be equally eflicacions, A 
country anxious fur naval glory, thirsting for 
agyrandizement, and to which in lime of war 
powerful fleets aro essential for preserving its 
commerce and protecting its shores from in- 
vasion, would readily submit to such laws, 
should they be found necessary. Whenever 
America shall possess as many merchant sea- 
men as this country, it will be a practicable 
matter for her ta man as many ships of war as 
this country. She will possess the means, and 
the fair probability is, that she will employ 
them. 

But she would be a very dangerous cnemy 
on the ocean if she possessed only half as 
many ships of war as this country. This 
would make her practically almost our equal, 
because our strength would of necessity be 50 
much divided. We ought to know from the 
history of our own naval greatness how much 
depends on the first two or three great naval 
battles. Suppose she should in the aggregate 
lave half ay inany ships of war as ourselves, 
and that in the first battle she should capture 
and destroy fourteen or twenty siil of tho lino, 
what would be the consequence? Naval power 
differs widely from military power: itis a thing 
of the most frail and delicate existence; and 
they who possess it, and to whom (he posses- 
sion ig of the first moment, should nurture it 
with the care required by the tender exotic. 
The toss of a single battle may destroy it, not 
only for the moment, but for ever. We took 
from France her navy; and her colonies—her 
means of creating another navy—followed. 
Het Aulerica wrest trot us lor a tnoment our 
naval supremacy in any point she may assail, 
and same of the most valuable of our colonies 
must become her vasy prey: Jet her obtain 
these colonies, and not only must we lose a 
large part of our merchant navy, but she must 
practically gain it. As it happened heretofore 
to France, Holland, &c., so it must happen to 
us ifwe be beaten on the ocean. The loss of 
the first fleet will go far towards insuring the 
loss of tho second: with fleets—colonies, mer- 
chant ships, and the means of forming ficets. 
must be lost; and what we lose must be gain- 
ed by tho enemy, 

There is in this the most powerful argu- 
nent which could be adduced to provo, that if, 
in case of a war, America could eend a flect of 
fifteon or twenty sail of tho line to sea, it must 
be of the very highest importance that the 
British ships destined to moet them should be 
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at the least fully equal to them in size, build, 
weight of metal, complement—every thing. 
And it shows that wo ought not to neglect 
precaution, in our reliance on our aggregate 
numerical superiority. Whatovor dilliculty 
America might encounter in procuring sea- 
men, it is matter of certainty, that she pos- 
sesses all tho essentials for sending to sea a 
powerful naval force. It is matter of certainty 
that she is at this moment in essentials a for- 
mnidable naval power, looked at without rofer- 
ence to any alliances sho might enter into. 
When we glance at her population and mer- 
Chant navy, wo cannot give implicit credit to 
those who aver that it is impossible for her 
to procure 50,000 or 100,600 men for her ships 
of war. Butitis pretty clear that in hostili- 
ties with us, she would have allies. Of France, 
we need not speak; but what is passing in the 
Mediterranean makes it necessary for us to 
say, that Russia and America have for some 
time obviously niade it a point of policy to 
cultivate each other's friendship, and lean to 
each other against this country. Mako Rus- 
sia a strong naval power by suffering her to 
apprepriate European Turkey, and sho will bo 
tho naval ally of America against us. We 
need not point out what Russian and Ameri- 
can interests this alliance would serve. 

The triumph which Russian diplomacy has 


lately achieved is amazing, unparalleled, ond . 
evon miraculous, ‘Tho execrable Greek treaty | 
was entered into by this country contessedly | 


to prevent her from making war on ‘Turkey, 
and yet it left her at full liberty to make such 
war! On its being signed, she attacked 'Tur- 
key, and used it aa the means for making al- 
lies of England and France in the attack. 
‘That Turkish fleet which shoe ‘could not have 
destroyed alono, she destroyed through the as- 
sistance of tho English and French flects, 
which this treaty gavo her. Sho would not 
exercise her rights as a belligerent in the Me- 
diterrancan, until a Fronch army was landed 
in the Morea—that is, sho, would remaina neu- 
tral, because by duing eo, she could war much 
moro effectually against Turkey through the 
aid of England bn France, than she could do 
aga belligerent. As soon as neutrality becaine 
less effective than open war, she resorted to 
the Jatter through the most shameful breach 
of faith. The Greek treaty was to bind the 
contracting parties from employing aris, and 
yet France has sent an army to Greece to en- 
force it. Through this detostable treaty Rus- 
sia gained tho courage and pretexts for making 
war on Turkey, sho made England and France 
her powerful allies in the war, and she restrain- 
ed other powers from interfering against her. 
Why Ministers have adhered to it 0 tenacious- 
ly, when they might go long since have honour- 
ably abandoned it, is a matter not to bo ex- 
plained by ourselves, We do not say all we 
think, when wo say that they have followed a 
most hazardous lino of policy. Russian and 
France may be sincero in their professions, but 
at any rato itis vory clear that not tho Jeast 
reliance can bo placed on those of the former. 
Our belief is, that thoy are not sincere—that 
thoy are actuated by motives of vicious aggran- 
dizement—and that France will bo mightily 
dieappointed if she cannot contrive to involve 


herself in hostilities with the Pacha of Egypt. 
If the Turkish authorities do notact with inere- 
diblo dextority, we imagine we shall soon hear 
ofa French army being sent to Egypt, or some 
other part, toavenge insults, and of course de- 
mand indemnities. If they ure not sincere, 
they have had vantage ground given them by 
this country, from which they may do her in- 
calculable injury. ‘The spirit and principles of 
the Greek treaty gave England a clear right 
to insist that Russia should not commence war, 
and that France should not send a soldier to 
Greece; and this right she ought to have 
sternly exercised without any regard to profes- 
sions. 

When the proceedings of these powers may 
easily do great injury to our relative naval 
strength in regard to America, it behoves us to 
keep a jealous eyo on the naval strength of the 
latter. Ministers deserve the highest praise 
for the fortifications they are raising in our 
American possessions, and wo earnestly trust 


| that the miserable cant of economy” will 


only make them on this point more lavish in 
expenditure, ‘Theso fortifications will practi- 
eally rank amidst the Jeading bulwarks of our 
maritiing supremacy. Valuable os the Canadas 
are in a commercial point of view, they aro 
still more valuable on other considerations. If 
Awcrica gain them, she must take from us that 
large portion of naval power which we draw 
from them. This will make her merchant 
navy about equal to our own, and render our 
retention of the West Sndies a doubtful matter. 
Tho question—shall the Canadas belong to 
Eagland, or America ? is toa very great extent 
this question—Shall_ maritime supremacy be 
possessed by England, or America ? 7 
Wo heartily wish that we could praise Mi- 
nistors as warmly for protecting our merchant 
navy. This has Tong been, and still is, distress- 
ed and declining ; and the American one has 
long gained rapidly upon it. If American 
ships maltiply as they have done, they will in 
a tew years be—putting the luss of ‘colonies 
out of the question—more numerons than our 
own, While such is the case, a reciprocity 
treaty is in existenco between this country and 
America, which gives to the latter nearly the 
whole carrying trado, Instead of having a full 
and regular share of this trade, British ships 
aro ina great measure driven out of it, except 
in timesof loss and suffering. [ore ia a treaty 
which gives to the ships of America moat un- 
just advantages, to the great benefit of her 
naval power, and the great injury of our own. 
From this fact, what isthe irresistible infer- 
ence? ‘Tho treaty should be abandoned, and 
our own ships should be, at tho very least, 
placed on an equality with the American ones. 
What is thore to prevent this from being done ? 
Nothing. This country can annul the treaty 
atany time by giving six months’ notice. The 
plea that it might injure our manufactures, has 
no longer any weight; the tariff has destroyed 
it, To a discriminating duty on their ships 
and their cargoes, America could oppose no- 
thing of much moment in the way of retalia- 
tion. A retaliatory duty on ours would be of 
comparatively no uso to her. Her ships alrea- 
dy carry almost every thing that wo export to 
her, therefore it could do but emall injury to. 
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tho British ones in the outward voyage. Speak- 
ing with reference to maritime power alone, it 
is imperiously necessary for this treaty to be 
annulled, and for the carrying trado between 
this country and America to be so regulated 
that British ships may have at all times their 
fall shave of it, 

We must proceed to other matters. It would 
bo unpardonable in us to omit the following no- 
tice of the American ladies. 

“The American women are certainly very 
Jady-like, pretty, good walkers and good dress- 
ers.” 

We can easily believe this when we rentem- 
ber from whom they sprang. 

Quakers are not so numerous here as Tex. 
pected; thoy dress in all ways, from the origi- 
nal broad brim to the gayest fashion, A great 
schism has lately taken place among them, 
An English female preacher accused them of) 
Unitarian principles; they denied the truth of 
the aceusation, but it has thrown among them 
the apple of diseord.” 

Notwithstanding thedifferent accounts which 
have beon published of the Shakers, the follow- 
ing will be read with much interest : 

“ When we reached the Shakers’ village, wo 
wero surprised by the number of carriages, 

sis, carts, and horses, which were waiting un- 
der the trees, On entering the chapel, we 
found the brothers and sisters in silent meeting, 
which is usually the commencement of their 
devotions. There were about seventy of cach 
sitting on stools facing each other, as still and 
motionless as statues, Tho men had no coats, 
but were dressed in uld-fashioned jackets with- 


out collars, having flap pockets, and three | 


paits behind, trowsers, worsted stockings, and 
gond shoes. Their linen was beautifully white ; 
and their faces werea wholesome healthy brown, 
The women wore very fine, plain, bordered, 
pretty caps, and long white dresses from the 
throat to the wrists and ankles, as white and 
pure as we were told their minds were within. 
Cho old women were plump and good-looking ; 
the young ones were almost as white in their 
faces as in their garments. ‘Their eyes were 
all soul, and their eyebrows and lashes seamed 
as if pencilled. ‘Nhe men had, many of them, 
ribbons round their arms, as if marks of office. 

There were nearly double the number of 
visiters on benches along tho walls, &e. Af 
ter so sitting fur some time, a leader thanked 
God for all the blessings they enjoyed, but in 
an especial manner for having had their souls 
opencd to the knowledge of the last revelation, 
and to an understanding thereof, leading them 


to salvation, into which happy state they had | 


now entered, having a fulness of joy. They 
all rose, removed their seats, and then stood 
like ballet-dancers, A nian now commenced 
a psalm or spiritual song, in which all join- 
ed, marking the time with their bodies in a 
short shake, the men with their fect also. ‘l'ho 
style of singing resembled that of a London 
strect-ballad-ainging sailor: their tunes were 
of the samo style; in one of their dances the 
chorus was ‘Tora, loora, loo.” When the 
psalm was finished, a nice old gentleman came 
forward and addressed the visiters. Ie wel- 
comed us to see their simplicity of worship ; 
and requested those, who came from curiosity 
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to sce something new, to look and observe, as 
they might carry away something to think 
upon which might do them good. Ho obsorv- 
ed, they did not set their light under a bushel, 
bat they let all the world seo it; and hoped 
none came to interrupt them, or amuse then 
selves improperly. 

Another psalm wag now sting, and another 
short address to God followed, in. which refe- 
renes was made to the old custom of praising 
God by dancing. AfNer a pause the dance be- 

' gan. the whole singing at tho same time as 
‘loudly as possible. “In dancing they held up 
| their hands as daneing dows hold up their paws, 
waving them ap and down to the time. The 
dance required but little space; it cannot be 
so easily described as imitated; sometimes 
they clapped their hands violently. This was 
repeated several limes; the perspiration ran 
down their faves, and the place smelled much. 

“A preacher now camo forwarl and preach- 
ed to the visilers (not to his own people). He 
rave us his reasons for the hope Ubatis in them, 

y giving a short, and in general, a clever and 
fair history of revelation, divided into three 
heads. His text was,— Old things have pass- 
ed away, behold all things are become new.’ 
‘This exposition, in all, save the peculiar tenets, 
was very sensible, and was given much after 
the inanner of our Wesleyan Methodists. 
However, of Wesley, he said, that he had not 
knowledge without measure, as he bad missed 
a knowledge of the last revelation. He made 
a curious allusion to circumcision, and gave a 
strange exposition of being ‘neither married 
nor given in marriage,’ which ho maintained 
had reference to this life. He asserted that 
they should abstain, &c, and that it was priest- 
craft of the most abominable kind to pretend 
for a dollar to give people the right of living in 
ungodly and destructive lusts. He said, that 
in them, the new Jerusalem was present upon 
earth; and that it was necessary lo live hero 
now as we would live in heaven hereafter, see- 
ing how we prayed for that heaven, Ile ex- 
horted us to observe how happy they were— 
that they were all as angels purged and puri- 
fied from sin, &e. &e. ‘Have you,’ said he, 
‘any cheaper way of salvation than ours? [lave 
you any other way? No! without bodily pu- 
rity, there is uo mental holiness; and without 
holiness no man shall see God.’ New singin 
and dancing followed; in the last psalm all foll 
on their knees exerting Uheir voices to the ut- 
most, After another short exhortation to us, 
the leader said, ‘the meeting is finished.’ Ori- 
ginal sin was throughout strongly and con- 
vincingly argucd. 

“There are some curious anomalies among 
these singular people; while they prohibit ma- 
trimony and sexual acquaintance, they will 
take charge of and educate children. “They 
hold their goods in common; any one on join- 
ing them gives up all his properly to the coin- 
mon stock, and if he even leave them ho takes 
nothing away. There are eeveral establish- 
Inenta; the largest is at Lebanon, and is said 
tobo very rich. This society is one of the 
sniallest, and may consist of from 400 to 500 
members. It has been in existence about forty 
years. It is clear that knaves, fools, and anthu- 
siasts, make up the majority of its memberg, 
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Not long since tho treaaurer walked off with 


25,000 dollars; it is eaid ho originally took to | 


thom 20,000, so that he only abstracted his own 
with usury. Sometimes ‘a couple, who are 
anxious to change the spiritual titles of brother 
and sister into more worldly ones, will leave 
tho society, and pay the dollar alluded to by tho 
preacher. ‘heir rules are severe: they work 
hard, and manufacture every thing they wear 
and use; they are excellent gardeners, by 
which they make great gains; it is common 
all over the United States, to see on the shops 
——( Shakers’ seeds sold here.’ Phoy oceasion- 
ally expel members.” 

it is singular enough that religious enthu- 
siasm, oven in the wildest of its vagaries, should 
bottam religions purity and salvation on Uhat 
which strikes at the existence of the human 
Tace. 


“ Peing on the sabject of religion, I may ob- 
servo, that while any opinions not inconsistent 
with the safety of the State are tolerated, blas- 
pheinies and obscenities, such as are exhibited 
in London, and are there patronised and de- 
finded by those who know better, are not al- 
lowed here. In the immoral New York, not 
n blasphemy or indecency like those of Carlile, 
Taylor, &c., is exhibited. The exhibitor of 
auch things would soon tind himself within the 
walls ofa penitentiary.” 


We extract this witha decp sense of shame. 
That America, without a church establishment, 
should so far excel this country in her care of 
inorals, is certainly a matter of humiliation. 
At this moment, books are openly sold in Lon- 
don which contain not only the most revolting 
attacks on religion, but the most seductive in- 
citements to profligacy ; somo of them arc spe- 
cially addressed to our wives and daughters, 
to induce them, by argument and instruction, 
to cast off their chastity. Yet the Govern- 
ment, the laws, and even the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, are wholly inactive. I 
such books were wholly inoccuous, the charac- 
ter of tho country demands that the foul blot 
which they form upon it should be removed ; 
but thoy aro extremely injurious, When our 
rulers and legislators again inquire into the 
causes of the increase of vice and crime, we 
hope they will open their eyes to tho fact, that 
publications which cast overy species of abuse 
and mockery on religion, and placo before the 
inoxperienced of both sexes every temptation 
to lewdness and debauchery, may rank amidat 
such causes, 


“fT have given as nearly as possible what I 
saw and heard at Niskuyana, but Lam told very 
different things of the Shakers and their doc- 
trines: viz. that they are Atheists—that they 
disavow, or at least make no account of, the 
Mosaic revelation—that they deny tho re- 
surrection of the body, claiming a preference 
for the last or‘present revelation, ag given by 

‘their founder, Ann Lee, who is thorefore gu. 
erior to Jesus Christ, as in ber the list reye- 
ation is fullilod. I am told that they claim a 

degree of perfection superior to that of Moses, 
David, or Christ. In respect of these things, 
the preacher I heard spoke in general, as I 
conceive, in an orthodox way of God, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. He spoke 


1 of tho resurrection, and tho final judgment. 
Thoy do, however, claim perfectibility.” 

“ The pains taken to promote education aro 
astonishing j there is a strong feeling in its fa- 
your among the different religious bodies. 
Even-the Catholic clergy are obliged to pive 
education to some extent, to preserve their 
flocks, and their moral power over them. Each 
district is obliged to pay a certain sum toa ge- 
neral education fund; and in certain modes 
money is received from this fund in proportion 
to the numbers educated. A stimulus to edu- 
catiqn is thus kept up. ‘The Catholics are la- 
bouring hard in the back western counties, 
using the old Freneh settlers as a point a ap- 
pu; and the College de Propaganda, I am told, 
is by no means niggardly of money to assiat 
them. Being on religion again, I find | have 
furvotten, in its place, anotice of Unitarianism. 
I did think it was gaining ground here; | have 
now reason to think otherwise. It appears, 
like the religion of other sects, to have had its 
‘revival,’ and to be going down again. It has 
fur some time been paramount in Massachu- 
selts, having by some means got hold of the 
divinity professor's chair in Flollis’ College; 
sevora judgss and other influential men belong- 
toit. Dr. Channing is the leader; he isa se- 
ceder from the Congregational Church.” 

Our traveller speaks of the horses of Ame-- 
tica in terms of high praise : 

“Tho horses in this country have -pleased' 
ine much; tho general stock being far superior 
to ours. Their sires were from England, and: 
the blood is kept pure, so that none are now iin- 

orted. ‘They beat ours in trotting ; | have 
reard of three miles in cight minutes and. two- 
| seconds. 
| “Our horses are very good; ono of them had 
j Just been taken from grass, and although it 
| worked hard, it would not sweat. Tho driver, 
| at our first watering plice, gave it a bottle of 
whiskey to make it sweat—and as this had not 
| the desired ettect, he threatened to pive ita 
| gallon. However, I did not see him administer 
| this gentle dose. In giving his horses water, 
| he puta shovel of wood-ashes into the pail ; 
J asked him if this was to tako the chill from 
! 
| 


tho water, or take off its hardness. His reply 
was, ‘1 guess not—it’s to do ‘em good, I 
reckon.’ On pursuing my inquiries farther, 
1 found this was generally dono to cure botts.” 

The following harmonizes but little with the 
glowing and poetical descriptions which have 
beon put forth of the American Indians; but as 
it is, we suspect, so much tho more faithful, 
wo must give it: 

“Saratoga, Some Indians, men and women, 
pass the house. ‘I'he men are almost black 5 
they are larue-headed, Calmuck-foreheaded, 
largo-mouthed, ugty old fellows. Their long 
black hair hangsover their faces, on which some 
straggling upologies for beard and whiskers 
are scen, which have not been pulled out, or 
shaven; they are dressed in slouching hats and 
smock frocks. ‘The womon aro sguacish 
enough; their long black hair is parted; a 
blanket iy round their loins, pulled up to the 
neck of a child hung behind thom, and held by 
the corners in thoir hands; thoy wear a petti- 
coat, and loose logging on their feet. Tho 
young mon look cleaner and better; and they 
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pull out the face hair: they have formed a 
small encampment near the town, and are the 
Oneidas. Alas! can these be the descendants 
of those Oneidas, whom Campboll, in his Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, has endowed with the 
Breatost and sternest virtues of humanity— 
© The stoics of the woods, the men without a 
tear’? Itiseven so. 1 am sorry to confess, 
that (he little | have seen of these children of 
the forest lias caused me to write off a heavy 
discount from my anticipations, and I may say 
my hopes. This Indian nation is in the pay of 
the United States; the Indians are allowed 6 
dollars, or 20s. cach, per annum, and are Jo- 
cated near Utica. 

“found that tho Indians were considered 
to be not so swift of Coot, or so strong, as Ku- 
ropeans; but, endurance and continuance are 
their forte; when a European is about ex- 
hausted, their wind is improving.” 

The following characteristic of Jonathan is 
ofadiverting nature, In Albany our traveller 
went into a handsome well-built chureh, and 
was amused to find the said Jonathan's ease 
and habits consulted ina place of worship in 
this manner: “ The seats were made to lean 
back, so as to be what a chair is, when it is 
half thrown over backwards. An American is 
seldom content with one chair; he kicks it up 
and balances it, or leans it against the wall, and 
sends out his feelers for all within reach: he 
will sometimes have three or four under con- 
tribution at the same time. He is fond of hay- 
ing his heels higher than his head.” 

Ve have not extracted this for the sake of 
its adoption in Eugland. 

“Utica. 1 went into a rifle manufaetory, 
and looked at these unerring gans in all states, 
According to our ideas, they are ill made, hay- 
ing no size or weight in the ball; although 
they are in general very light, they handle in 
proportion very heavy, from their wanting a 
stock balance. ‘Tho stock is hollowed out at 
the end for the shoulder, and is inconvenient 
for quick use. But the Americans hold them 
and haudte them differently from us. They 
Hift the gun out, using their left hand ata very 
long rest; their right elbow is even with their 
shoulder ; their hand is up to their ear as if 
drawing a bow; and they thus pull the stock 
to fit the shoulder. Their most approved rifle 
turn is onco round in four fect length. ‘Their 
barrels are somewhat longer than ours; the 
bores are very small. I saw one 150 balls to 
the pound. ‘They vary in price from fifteen to 
eighty dollars ; their best are made heavy ; de- 
tonating locks are 24 dollars or 11s. 3d. extra, 
Tho greatest place of manufacture is near 
Baltimore, where they have a mode of loading 
at the breech to fire very quickly; by this 
mode they fire four times’ more quickly than 
by the common mode. As I have not seen, 
T cannot describe it. The government has 
bought the manufacture for the army.” 

The honours to which General Jackson is 
aspiring demand the extracting of the following 
notice of him: 

“ Mohawk country. I seo a curious sight. 


A large team of oxen and a host of men and | 


boys are dragging down the mountain a tall 
hickory treo, to plant it in a neighbouring Lawn, 
to rejoice around on the 4th—the auniversary 


| 
| 





of indepondence. It ia astonishing what won- 
ders a nickname will perform. Genoral Jack- 
son's is‘ Old Hickory.’* ‘I'his treo is strong, 
hard-grained, with a hard rough bark—Jackson 
hasa dry hard phiz, and looks rough and ready. 
This emblematic tree shows tho political feel- 
ings of the neighbourhood. Ile is considered 
by all, even by his friends, to be a rough back- 
woodsman, Indian kind of soldier; and his cre- 
dit was gained by his success over our troops 
at New Orleans, and his destroying of the hos- 
tile Indians, ‘As hold asa lion, as tough a8 
hickory, ag hard ag nails, but as unlicked a3 a 
bear's cub.’ [lis military reputation may, in 
the event of his being elected President, be 
productive of serious events; should he prova 
ignorant and incapable in his civil capacity, he 
may wish to hide his deficiencies by playing at 
soldiers. How blind is human nature! This 
people, the most unmilitary among civilized 
nations, is proud of its military achievements, 
and pants for military renown." 

Nothing is more calculated to prevent us 
from feeling that respeet for the character of 
the peaple of America which we wish to feel, 
than the fact, that they are likely to make 
such a man as Jackson their President. It is 
impossible for us not to deduce somethin 
from tho man's character touching that of hia 
friends. A part of the London press, we per- 
ceive, has been pufing this uncivilized, un- 
couth being as “ the friend of all that is liberal 
and enlightened.” We suspect he lias won this 
by the firs animosity he has occasionally 
displayed against England, and the fate to 
which some time nyo he subjected certain 
Englishmen. It is hazardous work to its pa- 
rents, [f the liberal and enlightened people 
marshal themselves under such leaders ag 
“ Old Hickory," their exploits will soon load 
to their own annihilation. 

We will now give at one view our travel- 
ler’s notices of manufactures. 

* New York. ‘The best Bengal and China 
goods they get from London at much lower 
rates than they can import at from the East. 
Some ordinary goods would do well if sent to 
London; they do not sell here. Cotton goods 
of domestic manufacture are so well protected, 
that they pay well for manufieturing: theduty 
on British goods that may cost 4d. per yard be- 
ing Sd. LE gaw some bleached shirtings, well 
manufactured, al 18 cents, equal to Md. ; they 
would be worth about G4d. at Manchester — 
The daty on woollens they consider quite a 
prohibition, [ am most surprised to find that 
calico printing is carried.on to a great extent, 
A Mr. ——— from Manchester, they tell me, 
has been expending 100,000 dollars on premises 
and machinery ; and he turns outa great quan- 
tity of work very low; singlo colours are Ms. 


a 
* (The Editor of the Museum is unwilling to 
leave out any characteristic remarks of the 
English journals, and therefore inserts, some- 
limes, articles, and parts of articles, very of- 
fensive to Americans. In publishing the above 
notice of General Jackson, he may be allowed 
to say that such things give great infercst to 
tho patriotic and judicious commentary by the 
Editor of the National Gazetto, upon the man- 
ner in which the late election was managed.] 
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per pieco of 20 yards, I attended some public 
sales, and examined these prints; they resem- 
ble in cloth and work Belfast goods.” 

Ouc travellers ask, “ Are not such men trai- 
tors?” In better times, the reply would have 
been inthe atlirmative, but in these, such men 
aro lauded above all others, Ifa man now 
transport his capital and skill to a foreign na- 
tion, and assist it to strike millions annually 
trom the trade of his native land, his conduct 
receives the highest eulogy; it is only when 
he wishes his country to retain her wealth, 
skill, rade, superiorily, and greatuess, that he 
is stigmatized asa traitor, ‘The worst of the 
traitors are not the nen whoact like tho indivi- 
dual in question; Uhey are the Ministersand Le- 
gislators, who not only tell such men that their 
conduct is highly laudable, but enable them, 
by the abrogation of laws, to send abroad ma. 
chinery and workmen, : 
we advise this higher class of traitors to bo 
guilty of the inconsisteney no longer, of in- 
sisting that machinery, skill, and capital, 
ought to be exported to foreign nations, and, 
in the samo breath, lamenting that such 
nations rival us and destroy our trade. It 
would disgrace the most ignorant hind in the 
realm. If our machinery, skill, and capital, 
ought to be exported, an export of inanufae- 
tures ought to be destroyed. Nothing could 
be more self-ovidently true, 

6 Raltimara la this tawn and naiahhens 
hood are various manutuctories, cotten, glass, 
copper-rolling, printing, Ke. Ke. I visited 
Crook's cotton manufactory, where the whole 
process from cleaning the cotton to selling the 
manufactured article is performed. Sail-cloth, 
their principal article, 22 inches wide, was 
from JO to 42 cents; or from Ld. to hd. per 
yard, lass per cent. [tis getting greatly into 
use in the United States navy. i 
hold the wind better, lo wear longer, to suffer 
less from chafing, and not to mildew. ‘I'hoy 
give in wages one dollar to nine per week. 
Mechanics here get from one to ono and a half 
dollar per day ; or from 43. 6d, to lis. 9d. Com 
mnon labourers obtain frum 2s. Sd. to ds. Gd. ac- 
cording to work and value, ‘They keep con- 
stantly tinporting improvements trom England, 
but cannot bring goods out so cheap as the lat- 
ter, Allmmnehinery is done by imported work- 
men, but Jonathan constantly claims it.” 


Great light is here thrown on the causes 
which enable foreign countries to gain so 
swiftly upon us in manulactures. 


“Troy. There are several manufactories of 
different kinds in this neighbourhood. ‘The 
largest belongs to Mr. —~—, of whom men- 
tion has been mado already. fle brought out 
his brother from Manchester last year; they 
have five establishinents, and it is said have in- 
vested therein above 500,000 dollars. 

“ Tn 1825 the value of woollens imported here 
from England was 310,876,873, 

6 On 1°27 it was 87,014,094, 

« The new duty on woollens is almost a pro- 
hivitory one on most articles. It is estimated 
that in {ho woollon manufactories here sixty 
millions of dollars aro invested, and that thoy 
rimploy about eighty thousand persons direct- 
ly, and thirty thousand indirectly. 





For their own sake, | 


Lis said to: 


* Tn 1825 the import of cotton manufactures 
was $11,036,088, 

“ In lett it was O GOL OGL, 

“Under tho new duty, the import must be 
very inconsiderable. Our liberal Manchester 
men, following up our liberal legislators, have 
set machinery enough to work here to render 
importing unnecessary. Messrs . now find 
that it is better to make their machinery here, 









» than to import it. 


“ But all kind of manufuctories are exeeed- 
ingly on the increase. 

“E have ina short time seen and heard 
mnuch; T havo, in all instances, gone to tho 
best hotels, and have heard the great men of 
the country hold disputations on the Tariff, in 
which after a time { have ventured to join, 
Although the Tariff has been greatly abused 
by the merchants of New York and the cotton- 
growers of Georgia, | believe it to stand ina 
large degree on national vanity, as touching 
England ina sore place. T am sorry to finda 
great jealousy of our commerce, and particular. 
ly of our manufactures. There is in the peo- 
ple much disposition to a litle sparring, and to 
uphold inanufactures at any risk, or what they 
call the American system, ” Their political eco- 
homy begins at home, aud I fear ends there. 
With ug an opponent of our «New System’ 
is taunted with being behind the age in which 
he lives, and is called an ignorant, or preju- 
viced, or forish reitow, Fast of old-fashioned, 
obsolete notions; but here the boot is on the 
other leg. If a man advocate free trade, and 
the liberal principles which are new tho rag? 
among us, hois in the same manner denounced ; 
he is suspected of being no gond citizen, and of 
being interested in the benefit of forviyners, 
Tho cotton-growers are called selfish, &e,, like 
our agriculturists.” 

“Tho Tarif, however, is far froin being sa- 
tisfactory in zespect of woollens. It cuts in 
two ways; it lays a duty on imported wool, 
and protects the manufacture by an enormous 
daly, ‘Fhe measure was carried as some of our 
tueasures ure carried in the House of Com. 
mons. When the agriculturists were asked to 
vote for the Tarifi,—Yes, was their reply, if 
you will vole for the duty on wool. 

“ There isa certain and great degree of fear 
that Great Britain may retaliate by a heavy 
daty on cotton. I she ean encourage it fro 
other places in snflicient quantity, | wish she 
would. In le8? the entire erap of eotton was 
970,000 bales, of 340 Ibs. each, or 329,800,000 
Ibs. OF this Koglaud took 670,000 bales, or 
201.000,000 Ibs. “This was nearly all brought 
to England by American ships. “The cotton- 
growers, ship-owners, and agents, may well 
teel sore on the subject; but 1 do not believe 
that they will be atte to make any impression 
on the manufacturing and agricultural people 
of the north and east.” 

In remembering the side we have taken and 
the bittor epithets which have been showered 
upon us, we are mightily comforted by the in- 
formation that ours aro the fashionable princi- 
ples amidst tho liberal and enlightened re- 
publicans” of tho United States, [tis yratily- 
Ing to us to be able to appeal from our revilers 
lo the very people whom thezo revilers have 
been so long holding up, a8 a perfect model in 
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Pinsiple and conduct of every description. 
fow can we be called bigoted, iNiberal, and 
unenlightened, when we join in creed with such 
a people? After having been so long told 
that we have been born a century too kite, and 
that in the march of intellect we cannot even 
keep sight of the reay, the discovery that we 
have been born somo century too ‘soon, and 
that we are marching with the most virtuous 
and enlightened of nations” at the head of 
mankind, with antiquated Old England at an 
immeasurable distance behind us, is almost too 
much for us, We feel powerfully tempted to 
make forthwith our own ability and wisdom 
the subject of magnificent and finished panegy- 
rics, afer the fashion of Mr. Huskisson, Mr. C. 
Grant, and other celebrated cgotists. Scrious- 
ly, let any man look at these matters; let him 
observe thatin both England and America free 
trade is pulled and supported solely from mo- 
tives of personal interest. Let him remark 
that the vast body of those who, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, dogmatise so pompously and 
vociferously in favour of Freo ‘Trade, are gross- 
ly ignorant of the subject, and obviously do so 
or the benofit of their own purses. Let him 
do this, and it will teach him to estimate both 
the opinions and the abuse of such people at 
their proper valuo. 

England has solemnly renounced her princi- 
ples of trado, and America has solemnly adopt- 
ed them: England has banished the’ system 
sho so long fondly worshinned + if r 
with the stream of emigration, and it is now 
Tur Americas System. ‘This is alike mat- 
vellous and ominous. Our Free Trade people 
are shocked at the barbarous folly of America, 
and they are wroth beyond measure at the in- 
juries she has inflicted on them. As it is uni- 
versally acknowledged, that, whatever her sys- 
tom may yield to hersolf, it will operate very 
ilechiavauely against this country ; a glance 
at certain of the means whieh have enabled 
her to adopt it may perhaps afford us sowie in- 
struction. 

So long as her manufactures were compara- 
tively ina state of intaney, it was impossible 
for her to adopt such a system. While her 
manufacturing capital, machinery, skill, and la- 
bour, wero below a certain point, it was deci- 
dedly the interest of the mass of her inhabitants 
to oppose such a system 5 and it could not have 
been introduced.” Now, how have these been 
raised to the point uccessary for enabling her 
to exclude foreign manufactures, and for mak- 
ing il the interest of the majority of her inhabi- 
tants to sanction such exclusion? ‘They have 
been eo raised principally by ourselves and our 
new system. From this country she has toa 
very great extent drawn the necessary portion 
of capital, machinery, skill, and labour. Our 
rulers repealed the fave for prohibiting the 
emigration of workmen—they in violation of 
law permitted the exportation of machinery— 
they proclaimed it to be meritorious for manu- 
facturers to vest their capital in, and for work- 
men to carry theic skill and labour to, foreign 
countries—in a word, they assisted her to the 
utmost to placo herself in a condition to do 
without our manufactures. Had it not beon 
for the powerful aid which this country and its 
government have rendered her, sho could not 


hae wanna 
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from interest have adopted such a system, and 
she could not have possessed a party suflicient- 
ly strong to carry ils adoption. Mngland has 
given ananufactires to America; and from 
her new system, has naturally sprung the new 
American system, 

Now, in the name of common sense, what 
other fruits ean we expeet to gather from our 
new principles? We send to foreign nations 
every thing necessary for enabling them to 
manufacture for (hemselves—we make it their 
interest to exclude our manufactures—we 
create in them a mighty host of enemies, sulll- 
ciently powerful Co obtain laws for their exclu- 
sion, on the score of public good—and it inevi- 
tably follows, that they retuso to buy our manu- 
factures, and become our rivals. ‘T’o such of 
them as uot only exclude our goods, but main- 
tain formidable competition with us whero 
theso goods are admitted—wo send every thing 
in our power to enable them toexcel us. ee 
sically impossible for this to yield us any thin, 
but injury. Such infatuation is unoxampled. 
Noreligious bigotry and superstition over equal- 
led the bigotry and superstition of Free Trade. 

It is now a serious question—How ought 
this conduct in America to be treated by Eng- 
land? The liberal people decide for submission, 
on the ground that America will soon be com- 
pelled to abandon her system. Really this is 
seareely worthy of being addressed to babes. 
What! are manufactures, which these persons 
declare are almast the sole sources of wealth in 
this country, to bo a source of ruin in the Uni- 
ted States? Will this new system destroy tho 
trade of the manufacturers, and deprive their 
workmen of employment? Will it diminish 
the price and consumption of corn and catUle ? 
Will it prohibit (he export of cotton, rice, and 
tobacco? Willit reduce the domand for, and 
value of, labour? If the American manufae- 
turers could, in most articles, compete with 
ours before the additional duty was imposed, 
this duty cannot raise their prices for a long pe- 
riod. Ina short time, competition among then- 
selves will make cottons and woollens, with few 
exceptions, as cheap as thoy wero before the 
new Tarif! was framed, ‘This system, there. 
fore, will not make manufactures permanently 
dearer, it will benefit greatly the whole manu. 
facturing population—it will largely increase 
the demand for labour—it will ald aitteh to the 
trade of the farmers, and it does not touch the 
export of cotton, &c., whilo it will yield much 
advantage to the chief part of the population— 
it will not perceptibly injure any very influen- 
tial interest—Whot it spares, we are to spare 
likewiso. Wo must havo their cotton, and we 
cannot increase the duty on it. Woe tmuat like- 
wise have their tobacco, for a substitute for it 
cannot at present be found. Our rulers are to 
suffer all kinds of American produce to come 
as usual. 

And now what rational reason is there for 
expecting that, if we remain passive, Atnerica 
will soon be compelled to abandon her system ? 
None can be discovered. When we look at 
what England was compelled to do, while she 
followed such a system, we can only find rea. 
sons to lead us to an opposite conclusion; and 
the system we imagine, will work in tho ong 
country as it has worked in the other. 
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Bolieving, as we do, that if this country re- 
gort to no retaliatory measures, America will 
persovere in her system, we naturally conceive 
that government will fail greatly in its duty, 
ifit do nothing.  Eudeaveurs to make the best 
of the matter for our own interests, will be the 
most efficacious means we can use for compel- 
ling her to rotrace her steps, She hag given 
us full license to do whatever we may think 

‘ood, and wo are no longer obliged to sacri- 
ico one interest to her for the sake of another; 
sho has demonstrated that sho will not buy any 
thing of us beyond what her interosts or neces- 
sities may requiro, and it is for us to act ac- 
cordingly. 

With regard to hor eotton, as we have said, 
we must have it, and we cannot increase the 
duty on it. A duty would do far more injury 
to our own manufacturers, than lo her growers, 
and of course it cannot be thought of. Our 
only resource hiere is, to encourare the cultiva- 
tion of cotton as much ag possible in our own 
colonics, and to favour the import from other 
nations. Ministers appear to have decided on 
taking the right course in regard to bath catton 
and rice. A few years will render us indepeu- 


dent of America for these articles. and enuble : 
us to buy them where we can sell the manu- 


facture which she has excluded. 


In respect of tobacco, that of America is the . 


kind which is olmost exclusively used by the 


lowor classes, and no substitute for it, in either | 


entity or quality, can at present be found. 
Tt would 
crease te anty on it; such inerease would he 
an adiitional tax on the poor man, and it would 
injure ourselves more than tho Americans. 
Wo would recommend, instead, a large redne- 
tion in the duty on tobacco produced in our 
own colonies. The duty on it is. wo believe, at 
‘present 23. 0d. per tb. while that on American 
tobacco is only 83. ‘This diffurence appears to 
have been insutlicient for stinulating the 
growth of colonial tobacco, Let the duty on 
the latter be reduced to Qu. or even Is. Gd. per 
Ib. ‘This will ensure to the colonist a pratit, 


which will not only incite him to raise it in ade- | 


quato quantity, but enable him to make the 
requisite expuriments und expenditure for rais- 
ing it of the proper description. Mr. {luskis- 
son stated in parliament, that abundance of to- 
bacco could be produced in the East Indies. 
We admit the abundance, but doubt the quali- 
ty. It has beon asserted that excellent tobacco 
can be grown at tho Capo of Good Hope and 
New South Wales—colonies which are greatly 
in need of staplos—and we think it worthy of 
credit. Amidst cur colonies, some certiinly 
may be found eapable of producing tobacco si- 
uiitir and equat to that of America. Govern- 
incut might porkaps render much assistance, 
in introducing proper seed, culture, and modes 
of curing. ‘The lew daty on evlonial tobacco 
could not, from the small import, do muel inju- 
ry at the first to the revenue: and it could af- 
terwards bo raised, if necessary. 

But our first great blow ought ta be struck 
at tho ships of America. As wo havo before 
stated, these ships now ongross the chief part 
of the carrying ; they carry not only nearly all 
that sho buys of us, but nearly all that we buy 
ofher. Her cotton, tobacco, &e. are to a very 


not in our judyment be wise to ine . 


greal extent brought to this country in her owa 
vessels. [t matters not whether this state of 
things did or did not originate in necessity; it 
is suflicient for us to know, that nothing but 
imperious necessity could sanction it, and that 
no such necessity can now be pleaded. No ono 
but a traitor will say, Unat alter America has, 
to the farthest point in her power, excluded 
our manufactures trom her market, her ships 
should atill be sutlered to bring hor productions 
to the market we give her, to the exclusion of 
our own, Let notice beat once given to anoul 
the reciprocity treaty; and let hor cotton, &e. 
henceforward be brought to this country in our 
own vessels. We repeat that, to a discrimina- 
ting duty on our part, she cannot oppose one 
chat will have any material operation. Pow- 
erful and discontented as her cotlun-prowers, 
&e. are, she will searcely venlure tv depress 
her exports with such a duty; and if she do, 
the probability will be the greater that she will 
be coinpelled to change her system. Granting 
that the duties ef both should drive the ships of 
both wholly out of the trade, what would fol- 
low? ‘The Joss would fall principally on her ; 
and our ships would only lose, what is on the 
averazo a losing trade of insignificant extent. 
It would be far more consistent with our gene- 
ral interests, for her cotton, &c. to be imported 
into this country exclusively in Swedish, Han- 
seatie, and Prussian ships, than to be minenes 
as they now aro, almost exclusively in Ameri- 
ean ones. Let the reciprocity ee, be aban- 
doned. By this, great injury will be done to her 
naval power—our suffering ship-owners will bo 
benefited—our own naval power will be posi- 
tively and negatively increased—and a prece- 
dent will bo established for abandoning other 
reciprocity treaties as they expire. 

And now, wo will ask, ought not all practi- 
cable ineans to he used lor preventing the emi+ 
gration of capital, machinery, skill, and labour, 
to America? Unless it can be proved that the 
juore expert in manufactures, numerous in po- 
pulation, wealthy, and powerful, we render 
her, the nore we shall promote our own inte- 
rests and security—untess this can be proved, 
the reply iuust be in the affirmative. It would 
he very idlo in ua to place argument before 
those who cannat see what ought to be done 
in her past history and present conduct. At 
any rate, the curient of voluntary emigration 
might be turned from her into our awn colo- 
nies. ft isa melaneholy fhet, that our surplus 
inhabitants, instead of emiyrating, as they. 
might do, to benefit us, do it to injure us in al- 
inost every way. 

Cannot the superiority enjoyed by America 
in the fisheries be taken from her and given to 
our North American possessions? We say, 
yes; we say that by the judicious employment 
of bounties and other means, thia might be 
done to tho great injury of her naval power, 
the great benefit of our awn, and the great ox- 
tonsion of our trade. [t is, however, uscless 
in us to insist on this when the frantic maxim 
is acted on, that (he most valuable trado ought 
not to bo obtained or preserved, if it could not 
be dono without the uid of bounties. 

From no other country has England so much 
to fear, as from America, No other country is 
so much our rival in general interest—enter- 
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tains Lowards us so much jealousy and antipa- 
thy—is so anxious to make common causa 
against us at all opportunities—is so much 
above the control of other powers in her hos- 
tility to us—is so dusirous of stripping us of 
territory—and is so advantagcously situated 
for injuring us. In addition to this sho has 
been hitherto distinguished asa nation almost 
abuve all others, by her capacions spirit and her 
utter contempt of principle. In impressing 
this on the attention of Ministers, we will in- 
form them, it is not by following the steps of 
many of their predecessors—it is not by conci- 
liation, submission, and concession—it is not 
by practising the dogmas of Free 'Trade—it is 
not hy pouring into her, capital, machinery, 
skill, ships, trade, population, weelth and pow- 
cr—that they will protect this country trom 
the aggressions, and confino her to her relative 
weakness and inferiority. ‘Phey must have a 
new system, and ay Excuisi Systua. The 
only true principles of tree trade which they 
can act on in regard to England and America, 
are thoso which will render the former as 

owerful, and tho latter as feeble, as possible. 
Different principles will bo as destructive to 
Ue trade of England, as to the rest of her pos- 
sessions. 
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